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parents and children. 


• hour b\' hour, out of careless hands, seeds 
been said ; dropping. 1 rose. 

corn charter of our liberties, as Dr. Maudsley 

sums'the.n up. . .,^1 basis of memory: while the wide. 

We may lay ^/jjttle person with aimless kickings on his 
eyed babe stretches those first impressions which 

rug. he is ref '\>n^ Qp^er those memories 


form 


his earliest me"’,'’™'’, 


rnemorie«; 

n see that the earliest sights he sees are sights 
for him : "'e ea sounds his ear drinks in are 

of order, and joyous ; that the baby nostrils snir 

musical and so . g.^eetness. These memories remain 

only dehca P > ^ ^he unthinking brain. As we shall 

memorL have a certain porver of accretion-where ft^^^ 

Z some others of a like kind gather, and all the hfe is ordered 
1 the lines of these hrst pure and tender memories. 

We may lay the foundation of the development of all the 
mental functions :-a^re there children who do not wonder, or 
revere, or care for fairy tales, or think wise child-thoughts 
Perhaps there are not— but if there are, it is because the 
fertilising pollen grain has never been conveyed to the ovule 
waiting for it in the child’s soul. 

These are some of the things that — according to the citations, 
we have given from Dr. Maudsley’s “ Physiology of Mind 
his parents may settle for the future man, even in his early 
childhood : — 

His definite ideas upon particular subjects, as, for examplCj- 
his relations with other people. 

His habits, of neatness or disorder, of punctuality, oP 
moderation. 

His general modes of thought, as affected by altruism or 
egoism. 

His consequent modes of feeling and action, 
is objects of thought — the small affairs of daily 1' 
t e natural world, the operations or the productions o 
the human mind, the ways of God with men. 

Tr- '^^^oguishing talent— music, eloquence, invention, 
disposition or tone of character, as it shows itself i 
family and other close relations in 1* ® 
chcpTi fi’ank, morose or genial, melancholy 
*«rful, cowardly or brave. 

{To be continued.) 


A Short Treatise on Reading Aloud. 

By Ernest Legouve. 


Translated (with kind permission of Messrs. Hetzel, of Paris) for the 

“ Parent^ Review." 


Chapter V. — Pronunciation. 

We now pass from the world of sounds to the world of 
words. Consonants represent the scaffolding of a word : they 
alone can give it a body. A word whose consonants alone 
remain can always be reconstructed, in the same way that 
Cuvier reconstructed animals whose skeletons alone could be 
found. The union of vowels and consonants constitutes 
pronunciation, for a consonant cannot be pronounced unless 
united to a vowel, and a vowel by'^ itself forms a sound that 
can be emitted, but not a word that can be pronounced. 
Clearness of diction, correctness of delivery, the life itself 
of speech, depends on a good pronunciation ; therefore 
it is important to know its precise rules. These rules, 

us regards vowels, may' be condensed into one : vowels 
must receive the intonations familiar in Paris. Paris 

lays down the law as far as vowels are concerned. 
Nearly all the provinces, rnore especially those of the South, 
pronounce the vowels with a peculiar accent which occasion- 
ally borders on the ridiculous. I may quote here a striking 
example of this. Some time ago, one of our most powerful 
orators was replying to one of the Ministers and his laie 
qualities of fire and wit had perhaps never shown to so much 
advantage: suddenly, in the midst of a sentence, these 
^''orcls were heard, “ La Chambre holte (haute),” then came 
fantomvies (fantdmes), and at last les enn(es (annees).” 
everybody began to laugh. The thread of the discourse was 



short 


ON reading aloud. 


_ — somewhat diminished. 

fnr a moment an orator, the speaker had 

that instead ot a ^ stranger to whose defects 

of ,.omed : at each reappearance of his 

lienee ^vere unaccu t interrupted by laughs and 

f^rvlv*. have listened to his words, his accent 

c • nobody "'ould would have had the 

"!*’‘^^^uould have been n > house, and all the 

“'“irnifficnlty in g»‘r|h'ave gone for nothing, 
ffcts of his talen's 'VO p,ovincial, full of fire and 

/V few days ago / gome advice about 

enthusiasm, begged me Fontaine's fables for 

reading i" P"'’'"' 

me,” I said. 

He began. . i^nin” I stopped him then and 

"D“ r e ound of T vowels, and then 

there. “Fitst learn the reai 

we shall see.” jjj this endemic 

Everywhere, except m Pans, Sontetimes it is the «, 

and epidemrc a tera 'o which are disfigured ; even 

sometimes the r " “ f of inferior education 

liveTmrvuTgar intonation to the diphthong. How many 
people say “chfquin” instead of “chacun. mh 

self, therefore, if you wish to read P“bl‘c, to giv 
vowel its proper accentuation ; and reflect tha 
.substituted for a long one, or a circumflex one instead 
acute one, suffice to spoil the best of sentences. 

In the case of consonants, the science of g,., 

identical with that of articulation. Few people ^ jn 

absolutely perfect articulation. In some persons it 
others soft, in others again, deficient. Practice, metho 
assiduous practice, alone can remedy this defect. Hou ^ 
be done? I will teach a very ingenious way of so domg> 
can be practised by everybody, and which is the result of o •' 
tion. You have an important secret which you wish to i ^ 
to a friend, but are afraid of being overheard, as the door ^ 
room in which you are is open, and there is somebody ” 
neighbouring apartment. Will you go close to your ^ of 

w isper in his ear? No ; you do not dare to do that oi 
being surprised in that attitude, which would at once betray 
at are you to do then ? I will tell von ; fl am 
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ctual words of Mr. Regnier, that teacher of teachens.) “ You 
^lace yourself opposite your friend and, speaking in a low 
voice, using the least amount of sound possible, you make 
your articulation carry your words to his eyes as well as to 
jiis ears; for he watches you speak quite as much as he 
listens. The articulation has therefore a double duty to 
perform. It takes the place of sound itself, and consequently 
is obliged to define clearly each word, and to emphasise 
strongly each syllabic in order to make it penetrate to your 
listener’s mind. This is an infallible method of correcting 
all weaknesses and imperfections of the articulation. Practise 
it for some months, and you will find that these gymnastics 
make your articulatory muscles so strong and supple that in 
their elasticity they will answer to all the movements of 
thought, and are equal to any difficulties of elocution.* 

The part played by articulation in reading is immense. 
It is articulation, and that alone, which gives clearness, energy, 
passion, vehemence. Its influence is so great that it will 
redeem a weak voice even before a large audience. There 
have been actors of the highest merit who had hardly any 
voice. Potier had none. Monvel, the famous Monvel, had 
none. He did not even possess teeth. In spite of which, 
not only was no word of his ever lost, but no artist has ever 
produced more pathetic or more electrifying effects. How 
was it done ? Thanks to his articulation. The most admirable 
reader I have ever heard was Mr. Andrieux. Yet his voice 
was more than weak, it was feeble, hoarse, fretful. How did 
he triumph over so many defects ? By his articulation. It 
has been said of him that he made people hear him by dint 
of making them listen to him ; to which you can add, by 
dint of articulating. 

Occasionally an accidental hoarseness teaches an actor 
sll the resources of articulation. One day, Mr. Boufife was 
acting one of his most admired parts, that of the Pere Grandet 
in The Misers Daughter. On reaching the most affecting scene 
in the piece, in which the old miser discovers he has been 
^bbed, the actor begins to cry out and shout as was his custom, 
nt, in a few minutes, his voice died away on his lips, and he 

The m'' method is identical with that in use for teaching deaf mutes to speak, 

voice 1° speak, the words before them with his mouth ; no sound; no 

Ot ing but the articulation ; the deaf mute reads oft the lips. 
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rTa'vhispc'- What was the result > 

s obliged to speak ■ ^ true and pathetic, because 

'rfut he was a tboe*»"‘‘ ‘ lement the deficiency of sound by 
u vas obliged to supP^ ^^.;j|,(,ut voice, but voice 

Sr'ticulatio". one « .,;eance in diction that there 
alone is of s"* " .“tors, and orators to whom the 
have been organ became an inconvenience, if 

richness of then voca browned by the sound, the 

they eannn' "‘''f,oivels; ,|,ey speak so loudly, they read so 

consonants by the v reading and speaking, 

loudly, they make s g^j^gtimes it happens that articulation 
that they are may remember that in the last 

is suppressed by fas i ^ d’honneur”: 

century ^ .„ntic to pronounce the consonants.* An 

it was considered p d p^an^ais used to say that in a 

old “ habitue o manner of articulating had been three 

'”'°'f^‘fhTse"ris customary to designate '‘the 
timesaltered y 1,.. fashion, and 

so as to be understood, but not .so markedly 
as to be in any way noticeable. 

Chapter VI. — Stammering. 

Stammering constitutes a much graver defect because it 
is much more difficult to correct, and is of a very pecu 
kind. It is at one and the same time a materia a 
intellectual defect. It is, without doubt, due to conforma 
and as such comes within a physician’s scope. But it is 
due to the intellect, and as such comes within the giasp 
the art of reading. The tongue often stammers, and 
habitually, because the mind stammers, because the 
stammers, because one does not know exactly what one wis 
say, because one is nervous, because one is angr>% 
wishes to speak too fast ; impatience, timidity, want of c ea 
in ideas, such are the causes of the stammering that is 
Accustom yourself to speak slowly, to speak only when > 

ave perfect control over yourself, and you will uen 

s ammer. I could mention a celebrated singer, who, 
speaking^^t^ers slightly, but has no tendency 
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n singing. Why this difference ? Because, when singing, 

" ” freads on ground where he exercises perfect mastery, 
^’ractice study, custom, have made him sure of his voice and 
of 'his speech when speech is united to song; but when 
^e'^speaks only, his natural timidity of mind brings back all 
• uncertain pronunciation. The artist vanishes, the man 

remains, and the stammerer reappears. 

With reference to material stammering which arises solely 
from the conformation of the organ, a physician alone can 

cure it. 

Generally it appears before all the letters : but some- 
times the stammerer has one or two particular enemies in 
the alphabet in front of which he always stops, like a horse 
before certain obstacles. I can quote a curious anecdote on 
this subject. Twenty years ago, I wrote in collaboration with 
Scribe a comedy called The Fairy's Fingers, in which was 
.a part for a stammerer. The part was meant to be funny 
but not ridiculous, and in some places I even wished it to 
be pathetic. Mr. Got had accepted the part with pleasure, 
but as soon as he began to study it, his perplexity 
was great. He did not want it to be a servile imitation of 
Mr. Bridoison’s style, but how to be interesting or pathetic and 
still remain funny ? One day, however, he arrived at rehearsal 
■quite triumphant. “ I have hit off my part, ’ said he. I shall 
only stammer on two consonants, the p and the d, but always on 
those two. Thanks to this idea, which was suggested to me by 
my recent studies on stammerers, I .shall relieve myself from the 
constant strain which would be necessary if I stammered every- 
where, I shall deliver the part from the monotony involved by 
a general defect, whilst retaining just enough imperfection to 
render my speeches piquant and comic. Only, said he gaily, 
“ that will give you a little extra work, my dear author , for I 
shall have to trouble you to write in a few more /»s and d s. I 
will .show you the places where I shall require them.” This was 
•done, and the success fully justified his expectation. I do not 
think this eminent artist ever created a more oiiginal 

Is organic stammering curable ? I doubt it. Physicians 
"fve made many trials, but I have never seen a perfect cure. 

omporary ameliorations, intermittent disappearances, t e 
semblance of a cure . . .but an authentic one ? Never. Certain 
P^cialists have advertised in the newspapers the large number 
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Here i-s a fact, of which I was 


Here i> ^ an 

r their 'VO"')"''"' ™'!,n»er days, I once we„t to a ball 
°ye*itness. I" "-y > “ .'„.ialist for stammering, and rvhose 


oun^er ciay^, . ;- s‘vt 

-ss - “ecialist for stammering and whose 

b,. a "’'harbeen of the greatest service to the art of 


heoretic 

p""'’- a I to one of my neighbours m the ball room. 

.. Sir,” said I to quadrille ? 

will you be my sir.” 

'’'IrL patients," said I to myself. 

“Ah! one of V j^und. 

Refreshments ^ „e an ice?” said I to another 

Sir, would you kinaiy h 

•oung maac^certainly. sir.” 

“ f ' a"mvsdf‘’confronting one of my old schoolfellows. 

I found m> „ D_d— do you r— r— re- 

u Ain 3.h that you, u 

nemberhow I used t-t-t-to stammer at school? 

ii^u’t'p-p-put m-m-myself under Mr. C-C- 
:onlombi’s c-c-care, and since then I am c— com com- 

’’"This «cme“nt has always made me rather sceptical about 
stammerers who were completely cured. To complete our 
new of the art of reading, considered as a material ar , wc 
have only to discuss the subject of punctuation. 


(To be continued.) 


The Month of Colours. 

BY Dr. J- D. Taylor, F.L.S., F.G.S., &c.. Editor of 

“ Science Gossip." 


The rapidly-shortening days which closed the glorious 
month of September prepared us for the signal approach 
of the latter end of the year. The harvest is past, and the 
summer is ended ! One cannot realise the fact without a 
feeling of melancholy, although we know that to indulge in 
such a feding is selfish. We would all of us like to have our 
cake and eat it, too. We cannot logically enjoy the beauty 
of our English summer, and then murmur when it is over. 

The “ R’s ” are in the months now ! Who ever first thought 
of that simple form of seasonal etymology? It is one of the 
luckiest and least-founded of conclusions. But oyster-eaters, 
and lovers of many other fish, know that a close season extends 
all through those summer months when there are “ R’s in 
their names. The summer flowers, summer insects, birds, &c., 
make their appearance when May draws in, and disappear, or 
show signs of doing so, when September brings in the first R, 
to occur in the name of every month till summer time doth 

come again ! ^ 

The winter migrant birds begin to come when the R s are 
in the month,” and the summer migrants to depart for summer 
climes. Salmon and trout fishing are over, for those fish now 
begin the serious business of their lives. We lose sight of many 
well-known winged companions as we stroll through the lanes, 
which are still rankly green, and where the hedges are sheeted 
with fruits — glistening blackberries, red haws and hips, ciimson 
berries of briony and bitter-sweet, with the scarlet clustering 
spiked fruits of lords and ladies (Arum maculatum) staring stark 
forth from the bases of the hedge-rows. On some of the lovely 
summer days which come together in early or mid-October, and 
w ich have earned for the brief season its name of St. arhn s 
'•ttle Summer,” hybernating butterflies will wake up from their 


